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and retrogressive government. He believes that our 
Government is growing steadily more imperialistic 
rather than less, as manifested by our mania for a larger 
navy and our mistake of fortifying the Panama Canal. 
The Baron is convinced that unless heroic steps are taken 
soon the United States will eventually take its place with 
the other militarized nations of the Old World. 

. . . The Fort Worth Star Telegram is evidently not 
favorably impressed by the rank and file of the pacifists. 
It is clear from a recent editorial, however, that it itself 
is rather pacifically inclined. After paying its respects 
to the "oceans of peace talk sloshing around every civil- 
ized land," it proceeds to compliment the Canadian 
Parliament upon its rejection of the government propo- 
sition to furnish three dreadnoughts to England at a 
cost of thirty-five millions of dollars. The writer con- 
tinues : "King George, only the other day, when in Ber- 
lin to attend the wedding of Emperor William's daugh- 
ter, said his ardent wish was for peace among all nations, 
as it had been the aim and object of his father's life. 
The Canadian senators appear to have taken him at his 
word in deciding that Great Britain now has plenty of 
battleships to back up such pacific sentiments. If some 
more rulers would imitate King George in his strong 
stand for peace and some more parliaments would follow 
the Canadian lead, a very large sum of battleship money 
could be saved, and no nation hurt or jeopardized so far 
as any one can see." 

... It is impossible for us to print all of the things 
of pronounced encouragement to the peace workers ut- 
tered by the papers in these latter days. The following 
from the Philadelphia Press, however, is typical : 

"With the roll of war drums in Europe scarcely ceased 
and nations still rattling the saber, a cynic might chuckle 
over the news that the peace delegates have been in 
council at The Hague. Nevertheless, such council has 
its function and its influence in bringing nations into 
more neighborly and pacific relations. It can help 
towards a clearer recognition of mutual rights, a letter 
expression of mutual duties and a closer attention to 
those mutual interests which war disrupts and peace con- 
solidates. This in brief is the policy of The Hague Tri- 
bunal. Since the establishment of this international 
court of appeals or 'parliament of mankind' in 1899, it 
has become a new factor in the functioning of law. It 
has elevated the old tribal peace compact into the 'con- 
sent of nations.' It has interpreted the conscience of 
civilization by writing a new code of international law. 
The effect has been twofold. First, the usages of 
war have been agreed upon and laid down so as to ex- 
clude inhuman barbarities such as poisonous bombs, 
deadly fumes, mushroom bullets, and inventions too nu- 
merous even for the war game. And, secondly, The 
Hague Conference has persistently asserted that arbitra- 
tion as a means of settling international difficulties is 
preferable to war. It would seem as though these am- 
bassadors of peace have a reasonable cause for being." 

... An active worker for international peace living in 
Denver writes, among other things : "I became interested 
in your work through finding a copy of the Advocate op 
Peace in the Y. M. C. A. library here." 

. . . Another gentleman writes from Honolulu, Ha- 
waii : "I am delighted with the able articles and papers 



in the Advocate of Peace for August and September. 
I was gladdened this morning to see this journal boldly 
and fearlessly taking its place on the table, in the library 
of Hawaii, alongside the Army and Navy Journal and 
the Service. I hope the time is not far distant when the 
Advocate op Peace will become a daily, or at least a 
weekly, and appear in every Carnegie library." 

... A correspondent from Hawaii writes to the Advo- 
cate: "Admiral Moore lectured in the Y. M. C. A., 
Honolulu, a few days ago, on the 'American Navy.' The 
lecture would have been splendid if he had not de- 
nounced international peace lectures, and if he had 
shown better taste in not referring to the death on the 
cross in support of a strong navy." 



Resolutions Adopted by the Eighth In= 
ternational Congress of Students. 

Ithaca, N. Y., September 3, 1913. 

1. The congress congratulates the students of Finland 
and Russia upon their work for the uplift of their people 
by leading campaigns of education against illiteracy, 
alcoholism, tuberculosis, unsanitary living, etc., and 
wishes them success in the continuation of the splendid 
mission they have set before themselves. It also ex- 
presses its hope that the students of the world may be 
fired with zeal to carry on the work of the cultural, 
social, political, and economic uplift of the people of 
their respective countries. 

2. While the congress greatly admires those students 
of the European states who, during the recent wars, 
have so nobly fought and died for their fatherlands, it 
expresses its sincere hope that in the near future the 
movement of internationalism may reach these coun- 
tries and bring to them good tidings of understanding, 
good will, and peace among the nations, and that it may 
in the future prevent the necessity for such sacrifices of 
the best minds of a nation. 

3. The congress declares itself in cordial sympathy 
with the aim and work of the Hnion des Associations 
Internationales at Brussels, and recommends the en- 
trance of the "Corda Fratres," International Federation 
of Students, into this Hnion. 

4. The congress declares itself in hearty sympathy 
with the aims of the International Institute for Organ- 
izing Intellectual Work, "Die Bruecke," at Munich, 
Germany. 

5. The congress declares itself in hearty sympathy 
with the plans for a world center of communication cre- 
ated by the architect, Hendrik P. Andersen. 

6. The congress expresses its opinion that in order to 
facilitate international communication and correspond- 
ence the postal rates should be reduced and the world 
penny postage for letters be adopted. 

7. The congress declares itself heartily in favor of an 
auxiliary language, and expresses the earnest hope that 
the adherents of Esperanto and Ido (reformed Espe- 
ranto) may unite in a common effort to secure the ap- 
pointment of an official commission for the purpose of 
thoroughly studying the problem, and adopting an offi- 
cial international auxiliary language. 

(In addition to these resolutions, the thanks of the 
congress was extended to Andrew D. White, Edwin D. 
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Mead, Commissioner P. P. Claxton, John Barrett, John 
E. Mott, President T. P. Crane, the officers of the Fed- 
eration, the Cornell Cosmopolitan Club, Mr. Nasmyth, 
President Wilson, Secretary Bryan, Mr. Locsin, etc., 

etc.) 

*-*-• 

Commercial Rivalry and International 
Relations. 

By Norman An gel I. 

The idea of nations as rival commercial units, as com- 
peting trading corporations, is accepted in our daily 
speech and thought as a quite obviously true and sound 
idea. Even among pacifists we often hear expressed 
the hope that the brutal conflict of war is to be replaced 
by the friendly and bloodless conflict of trade, the com- 
petition of armament by the competition of industry. 
We hear that England is losing her "commercial pre- 
dominance" by reason of the competition of foreign na- 
tions in the markets of the world ; from others that Eu- 
rope as a whole is threatened by the growing efficiency 
of American competition; from others, again, .that we 
stand in danger of industrial annihilation by the cheap 
labor of the East. 

Now, not merely are these phrases and the mental pic- 
ture of competing and conflicting units or groups which 
they conjure up the common currency of uninformed 
chatter or ill-informed newspaper writing on interna- 
tional politics and economics, but they are to be found 
unchallenged, unexcused, and unqualified in books of 
very considerable economic pretension. "At the bottom 
of international rivalry is the fact of the necessary con- 
flict of rival competitors for the trade of the world — at 
bottom is the struggle for bread." And Admiral Mahan 
assures us that the struggle for territory between na- 
tions is justified economically by the fact that just as 
the Steel Trust has an advantage in owning its own ore 
fields, its source of raw material, so a country has an 
advantage in owning colonies and conquered provinces. 
We see exactly the same thought ! 

A nation, like a Steel Trust, is a commercial corpora- 
tion. 

Well, of course a moment's reflection shows us that the 
analogy is an absolutely false one ; that these pictures of 
nations as rival units competing one against the other 
bear no sort of resemblance to the facts. 

To begin with, the nations, except in so far as the 
carrying of letters and in some cases the manufacture of 
matches and tobacco are concerned, are not commercial 
corporations at all, but political and administrative ones, 
with functions of a like kind, though different in degree, 
to those possessed by our villages, towns, or departments ; 
and "Germany" no more competes with "England" than 
Berlin with Frankfurt. It is not the State which owns 
and exploits the ore fields, or farms, or factories in the 
way that the Steel Trust owns its source of raw mate- 
rial. The State merely polices and guarantees posses- 
sion to the real owners, the shareholders, who may be 
foreigners. The mere fact that the area of political ad- 
ministration should be enlarged or contracted by the 
process which we call conquest has little more direct 
bearing upon such economic questions as the ownership 

* A paper submitted to the Twentieth Universal Peace Con- 
gress at The Hague, but not read by the author, who was absent. 



of raw material by the populations concerned than 
would the enlargement of a town's area by the inclusion 
of outlying suburbs have upon the citizens of such towns. 
It is, of course, conceivable that they, or some, might in- 
cidentally gain, or incidentally lose, but an increase of 
wealth is no necessary consequence of the increase of 
municipal territory, or else it would be true to say: 
"The people of Toulouse are of course wealthier than 
the people of Tours," or those of Berlin than those of. 
Frankfurt. We know, of course, that we cannot deter- 
mine the wealth of a person by the size of the town in 
which he lives. The largeness of the administrative area 
may be incidentally a distinct economic disadvantage as 
much in the case of a city as in the case of a country. 

But the foregoing is only one small part of the fallacy 
of approximating a nation to a commercial firm. Not 
merely is it untrue to represent the nation as carrying 
on trade against other nations, untrue to represent the 
State as a corporation carrying on the trade of its people, 
but it is just as untrue to represent the nations as eco- 
nomic units in the field of international trade. We 
talk and think of "German trade" as competing in the 
world with "English trade," and we have in our mind 
thatwhat is the gain of Germany is the loss of England, 
or vice versa. It is absolutely untrue. There is no such 
conflict — no such thing as "English" trade or "German" 
trade in this sense. An ironmaster of Birmingham may 
have his trade taken away by the competition of an iron- 
master in Essen, just as he may have it taken away by 
one in Glasgow, or Belfast, or Pittsburgh; but in the 
present condition of the division of labor in the world 
it would be about as true to speak of Britain suffering 
by the competition of Germany as it would be to talk of 
light-haired people suffering by the competition of the 
dark-haired people, or of the fact that those who live in 
houses with even numbers are being driven out of busi- 
ness by those who live in odd-numbered houses. Such 
delimitations do not mark the economic delimitations; 
the economic function cuts athwart them; the frontiers 
of the two do not coincide. 

When we talk of "German" trade in the international 
field, what do we mean? Here is the ironmaster in 
Essen making locomotives for a light railway in an 
Argentine province (the capital for which has been sub- 
scribed in Paris), which has become necessary because 
of the export of wool to Bradford, where the trade has 
developed owing to sales in the United States due to 
high prices produced by the destruction of sheep runs 
owing to the agricultural development of the West. But 
for the money found in Paris (due perhaps to good crops 
in wine and olives sold mainly in London and New 
York) and the wool needed by the Bradford manufac- 
turer (who has found a market for blankets among 
miners in Montana, who are smelting copper for a cable 
to China, which is needed because the encouragement 
given to education by the Chinese Eepublic has caused 
Chinese newspapers to print cable news from Europe) — 
but for such factors as these, and a whole chain of 
equally interdependent ones throughout the world, the 
ironmaster in Essen would not have been able to sell his 
locomotives. How, therefore, can you describe it as a 
part of the trade of "Germany" which is in competition 
with the trade of "England" or "France" or "Amer- 
ica"? But for the English, French, and American 
trade it could not have existed at all. Tou may say 



